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close. We must seek, by all the arts of legitimate 
persuasion, to win men to the acceptance of these 
truths. Only thus can we be sure of making any 
real progress toward the final abolition of war. 

But "at the same time we must be practical. We 
must continually hold up peaceful substitues for 
war, and show their reasonableness and their appli- 
cability. We must go further than this. We must 
take up and thoroughly examine those "situations," 
those false and selfish national positions, out of which 
wars and rumors of wars arise. We must show the 
reasonable and peaceful way out of these situations. 
We must have positive solutions to offer. We be- 
lieve that our principles are right ; we must seek to 
apply them to all cases of dispute as they arise. We 
must make ourselves heard in private and through 
the press of our locality, when the tide of passion 
and senseless speech begins to rise. We have no 
right to dodge these burning questions. The temp- 
tation to do so is often very great, because fre- 
quently the situation is such that the only thing 
that can be done is to stand up in one's boots and 
protest against the mad course which is being 
entered upon, with the certain knowledge in advance 
that the protest will be unavailing. Peace workers 
often say, under such circumstances, "What is the 
use ? Nothing can be done. Let us wait till the 
trouble is over, and then go on with our work, when 
people will be more open to the truth." But peo- 
ple are less open to the truth afterwards than before. 
Besides, the time to lift the voice against a wrong is 
the moment when the wrong is about to be done or 
being done. People who do nothing at such mo- 
ments are justly open to the charge of being mere 
theorizers, or, worse still, weaklings and cowards. 

The present outlook in many countries makes it 
certain that there will be in the immediate future 
plenty of opportunity for the friends of peace to 
enter vigorous protests against what they will in all 
probability not be able in the least to prevent. But 
intelligent protest is always useful practical work. 
Much of the best work of the world has been of this 
sort. It is often heroic work clone in the face of 
misrepresentation and persecution. It sometimes 
costs heavily in more ways than one. It fails for 
the time, but it becomes a vital part of that com- 
mon fund of advanced thought and moral force which 
by and by break down all opposition and sweep 
away the old evil forever. Wherever, then, we 



cannot change a wrong course of events, let us at 
any rate be true to ourselves and our principles and 
enter our solemn protest, whether the wrong-doer 
be our own country or some other. Many of the 
friends of peace in different nations have a solemn 
duty to perform in this regard to their own country 
— a duty which, because of the blinding and paralyz- 
ing influence of false notions of patriotism, they have 
not yet had the courage to perform. 

With the difficult and thankless work of the year, 
there will be much of an encouraging and joyful 
kind. The cause for which we toil is making steady 
gains and there will be triumphs, perhaps very great 
ones, before another winter falls. About these 
hopeful points— the Anglo-American treaty, the 
Czar's Conference on disarmament and others of 
similar character which may arise — all who long and 
strive for peace will throw all the weight of a pas- 
sionate service and a "fervent prayer effectual in its 
working. " 



Disarmament. 

Disarmament is no longer a question of mere aca- 
demic interest. The Czar's action has made it an 
intensely practical one. It is true, he did not say 
' ' disarmament " in his manifesto. But everybody 
knows that is what was behind his utterance, and 
that is what everybody that cares anything about 
the matter has been thinking of since that memo- 
rable day in August. 

Disarmament ha3 long been a duty of the civilized 
nations. It is doubly so now. Every day that they 
put it off they add to their sin and their condem- 
nation. Not only so ; they cannot much longer 
put it off without making unescapable the day of 
wrath and of unspeakable calamities which the 
present armaments are certain to bring. 

Is disarmament practicable at the present time? 
The Czar has given, in his manifesto, the two chief 
practical reasons for believing that it is necessary ; 
and if it is necessary, it is certainly practicable. 
First, the armaments of the powers have failed of 
their purpose. They have been intended, profess- 
edly so at least, to make peace more secure. That 
is why each nation, so say its rulers, has pushed its 
military preparation to the utmost limit, to prevent 
others from making war upon it. But Nicholas of 
Russia says that the general insecurity was never 
greater. Lord Salisbury agrees with him that "the 
material of war is terribly prevalent on all hands." 
Whatever temporay or local pacific effect they may 
produce, there is not the least guarantee of perma- 
nent freedom from war in these enormous accumula- 
tions of powder and shell, of war-ships and fortifica- 
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tions, of skilfully trained armies and navies. This 
being so, they ought not only to cease to grow, but 
to begin at once to disappear. So thinks the young 
ruler who is at the head of the biggest actual army 
on earth. 

The second reason which Nicholas of Russia gives 
is that the present armaments are crushing the life 
out of the European populations. Now, to crush 
the life out of the people — that is, to cripple their 
industry, to make it difficult for them to get their 
daily bread, to burden them heavily with taxes, to rob 
them of the means of mental and moral improve- 
ment, to weaken thus their physical and intellectual 
powers, — is to commit national suicide. That is 
what the nations with the big armaments are slowly 
doing. They must, therefore, disarm, in part at 
least, or go to the wall. 

As to the necessity and the practicability of dis- 
armament in general, — of the nations not yet having 
big armaments, as of those which have, — the reasons 
are clear and strong : 

1. Civilization has reached a point where armies 
and navies are not needed to ward off the attacks of 
lawless peoples. Piracy has disappeared from the 
seas. Commerce needs no protection in any quarter 
of the world, save in the most exceptional cases. 
The uncivilized peoples are weak peoples and indis- 
posed to make any aggressive movements against 
the civilized nations. A military and naval torce 
reduced to the proportions of a home police force 
would be amply sufficient to any nation for protection 
of commerce and as security against aggression from 
uncivilized peoples. The armaments of the civilized 
nations represent, therefore, their attitude toward 
each other, and the moment they wish to have it so, 
they can dispose of all but a police contingent of 
these armaments with the utmost security. 

2. If the armaments are continued, they are cer- 
tain, fronTtheir very nature, to grow and spread. 
The nations not now having large establishments 
will gradually, some of them rapidly, build them up. 
Every phase of the evil will, therefore, be wi- 
dened and intensified, and the final catastrophe 
be more terrible. Immediate disarmament is, hence, 
a necessity, to save civilization from wider and 
deeper inroads of the immense evil which has already 
brought so much of the civilized world to impend- 
ing dissolution, either through violence and desola- 
tion, or poverty and general degeneration. 

3. Disarmament is required, again, because an all 
but infallible method of maintaining justice between 
nations has been found in arbitration. Any nation 
now having just ground of complaint against an- 
other can ask for, and as a rule obtain, the appoint- 
ment of a neutral board of commissioners, before 
whom its case can have the fairest and fullest con- 
sideration. The civilized nations have all tried ar- 
bitration, some of them many times, and have found 



it a thoroughly reliable method of securing justice. 
From the point of view of justice, therefore, arma- 
ments are entirely out of date. To continue to 
maintain them is to assert belief in the right of 
supremacy of the brutal instincts. There is no ar- 
gument for their continuance, on the part of the 
civilized world, except that this so-called civilized 
world wishes to belie its assumed character, and re- 
main a barbarian and a savage. 



" Russia As a Missionary/' 

In an article in the Independent of December 8, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps pays a striking tribute to 
the Czar of Russia as a missionary. " It is not the 
least among the mischiefs and miseries of war," she 
says, " that it impedes the movements of all ordinary 
philanthropies. Lesser suffering pales. Smaller 
claims are neglected. Other wails of distress are 
drowned by the cry of the great agony. . . All minor 
'causes' yield to-day to the great wail of humanity, 
pleading for the annihilation of war." Then she asks 
who heard this wail ? Was it the church of Christ ? 
"The very question would start a smile in the 
offices of the secular press, or of Wall Street." 
" The Christian church has not seen fit to enter the 
great arena of the day, wearing upon her fighting 
arm the silver- white crown, badge of the Prince of 
Peace, whose name she bears." Alas ! that this 
declaration is so near the truth! "Was it the 
great Republic, standing for all that is ideal in hu- 
man government, who seized the hour and the op- 
portunity?" "Alas for the great Republic!" 
" She is haggling with a bleeding, beaten foe for 
conquests of which she should be ashamed." " She 
has found no heart td utter the magnanimous cry 
for the cessation of war which her tremendous ex- 
perience might well have rung from her lips." It 
was left to the Czar of all the Russias, " to the vast, 
unlimited monarchy of the Eastern hemisphere, to 
the most powerful autocracy among civilized nations, 
to the greatest armed force of the world," to make 
this sublime plea for universal peace. " What did, 
what could the wonder mean?" "One cannot 
easily understand what it may cost the head of the 
greatest of empires to institute an elemental re- 
form like this." 

" The despot would dethrone the blackest tyranny 
of human history so quietly ! " " The romance, the 
tradition, the brutality of war — half the material 
of letters, nine-tenths of the material of statecraft, 
God only knows how many parts the material of 
anguish — he would sweep off the earth by a stroke 
of whose grandeur he seems to be quite unconscious. 
The simplicity, the modesty of his appeal are only 
equaled by its trustfulness." 

The distinguished authoress does not hesitate to 
call Nicholas" II.'s manifesto "the most important 



